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NATURAL REGIONS. The physical structure of Germany, taken
in conjunction with its climate, indicates the lines on which the
division of the country into natural regions can best be made. In
the south the Alpine Foreland is clearly marked off by structure,
soil, and climate as an agricultural region, but one in which the
geographical conditions are none too favourable for economic
development. The Swabian and Franconian Jura, on account of
their altitude and limestone formation, are more suitable for
pastoral than for arable fajming. The rift-valley of the Rhine, and
the mountains which border it, stand out in marked contrast to
one another, the plain being agricultural while the highlands are
forested. The south-central scarplands and tlie north-central
uplands have a varied topography and the fertility of their soils
is by no means uniform, but they contain considerable areas of
cultivable land and are important agricultural regions. The belt
of ancient uplands, the last vestiges of the Hercynian mountains in
Germany, is of special interest .because of the coalfields upon its
borders; and on the margins of the Rhine plateau, the Erzgebirge,
and the Sudetes, as well as in Upper Silesia, there are important
manufacturing regions towards which the population of the country
is steadily gravitating. Lastly, in the north the great lowland
plain is in the main devoted to agriculture, though like the other
agricultural regions which have been mentioned, it contains manu-
facturing centres which have frequently grown up without any
obvious geographical advantages.
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. A survey of the natural regions of
Germany and of their economic activities will show that in some
respects the geographical endowment of the country is but moderate.
It is worth while, therefore, to consider some of the causes which
led to the great industrial development of the period between
1870 and 1914. The soil was often infertile, but although less than
10 per cent of the total area was actually unproductive, much of
the land was devoted to crops which proved but little remunerative.
On the other hand, the mineral wealth was considerable. Coal
, and lignite, it is true, had to be imported, but chiefly to those dis-
tricts which lay remote from the German coalfields, while the total
exports exceeded the imports. The deposits of iron ore in the
Empire and in Luxembourg were the most extensive in Europe,
and went far to make Germany the second iron and steel producing